THE PUBLICATION OF TOM JONES
stood him. Probably the manuscript was not clear. Except
that "Bel" was altered to "Bell" in the four-volume edi-
tion dated 1750, the text remained unchanged during Field-
ing's lifetime. The conversation was first set straight by
Murphy in 1762, in his second edition of the author's works.
This confusion of names, be it noted, occurred on page 67
of the sixth volume of "Tom Jones" as originally pub-
lished. The list of errata for this edition, it will be remem-
bered, did not cover that volume. It accordingly seems
certain that Fielding left all corrections therein to Millar
and his men, never going through the proofs for himself.

By April, 1749, "Tom Jones" was for Fielding a thing
of the past. Critics might snarl, but he gave no heed to
them. No copy of the novel appears in the catalogue of his
library advertised by the auctioneer a few months after
Fielding's death. Like many other novelists, Fielding did
not ponder his works for his own edification; they were
written for the delight of a public willing to pay for them.
Not that Fielding wrote "Tom Jones" just for money,
though we may be sure that if Millar offered him another
hundred in April, he took it. As he sat in his little parlour
with the manuscript spread out before him, he could hear
the clink of the shining heap that was to be his and could
already feel the warmth of the comfortable house that it
would bring to himself and family; but he declared that gold
was not his inspiration; it was his reward for a book upon
which he had expended thousands of hours and into which
he had put all the wit and humour of which he was master.
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